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IN MEMORIAM 


Laurence 
Harper 
Norton 


THE DEATH OF Laurence Harper 
Norton on June 11, 1960, is 
recorded with sorrow by the 
Trustees of The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Mr. Norton had a long and 
close association with the Museum. 
He was elected to the Advisory 
Council in 1926, Trustee in 1939, 
and member of the Finance 
Committee in 1949. 

In addition to his business, 
church, and civic interests, his 
support of cultural institutions was 
broad and is remembered gratefully 
by everyone seriously concerned 
with the arts. His activities 
extended to the Western Reserve 
Historical Society of which he was 
President for twenty-five years, 
and for many years to the Cleveland 
Institute of Art, Kenyon College, 


the Play House as well as the Museum. 


His loyal and dedicated service 
will be missed by the Trustees 
and staff of the Museum. 
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DEPICTION OF THE Immaculate Con- 
ception on a grandiose scale is almost 
synonymous with the Baroque. Indeed 
this is a subject which rarely appeared 
before this period. Bartolomé Estebd4n 
Murillo (1617-1682), together with his 
contemporary in Italy, Guido Reni 
(1575-1642), established the pictorial 
form which stands out as the most famil- 
iar and outstanding representation of 
this subject. Through the generosity of 
the Hanna Bequest Purchase Fund, The 
Cleveland Museum has acquired one of 
the primary versions! of this theme. 

After a long controversy in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, the doctrine of the 
eternal sanctification and predestination 
of the Virgin Mary was accepted and 
took the form of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In July, 1615, Pope Paul V 
formally instituted the office commemo- 
rating the Immaculate Conception and 
in the following year issued a bull for- 
bidding anyone to teach or preach a 
contrary opinion.* This immediately be- 
came one of the most popular subjects 
of Italian and Spanish 17th century 
painters. It is significant of the religious 
thinking of that century that the Virgin 
was depicted standing alone, independ- 
~ ent of the Christ Child. 

In 1649 Francisco. Pacheco (1564- 
1654), the Spanish painter, art historian, 
and artistic advisor to the Inquisition, 
wrote down rules* for the representation 
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of this subject based on the Apocalypse 
(Revelation, XII: 1) as being the woman 
clothed with the sun, with the moon 
under her feet and a crown of twelve 
stars on her head. She was to be a young 
and innocent maiden with a robe of spot- 
less white, a blue mantle, and her hands 
folded on her bosom or joined in prayer. 
She was to have the cord of St. Francis 
as a girdle and to be surrounded by 
hovering cherubim bearing the emblems 
of the Virgin (roses, palms, and lilies) 
with the head of the bruised and van- 
quished dragon under her feet.* 

Pacheco’s instructions were loosely 
interpreted by Murillo, who usually dis- 
pensed with the dragon’s head and the 
Franciscan cord. However, all of these 
attributes were incorporated in his many 
versions of the subject and those of his 
workshop, and his departure from the 
prescribed rules was certainly not con- 
sidered unorthodox. In the case of the 
Museum painting the Madonna is stand- 
ing on an upturned crescent moon, with 
the cherubim bearing the palms, roses, 
and lilies hovering among the clouds 
about her feet. The crown of twelve 
stars, the Franciscan cord, and the 
dragon are as usual omitted. She is 
clothed in a diffused yellow light and 
dressed in the traditional white, with her 
hands clasping her blue mantle. 

The Immaculate Conception is con- 
structed with repeated rhythms of curves 
and diagonals leading upward, starting 
with the dark mass of clouds in the lower 
right and rising through the twisting 
cherubim and swirling draperies of the 
Virgin’s robe and mantle. Repetition of 
blues and silvery highlights emphasize 
the movement. The Virgin, supported 
by the floating masses of clouds and 
cherubim, is enveloped in a spacial niche 
with the orange-yellow glow of the sun 
radiating from behind her. This niche, 
in turn, is surrounded by silvery tones 
in the gray, vaporous sky, reminiscent 
of the Venetian color of Veronese. The 
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flesh tones of the cherubim and the hands 
of the Virgin recall the sure draftsman- 
ship and treatment of Rubens. The Mu- 
seum’s painting, one of the finest of the 
series, is closest in composition to one of 
the versions in the Prado,” although 
there is some variation in the arrange- 
ment of the cherubim. 

Murillo was born in Seville in 1618 
when the earlier generation of Francisco 
de Zurbaran (1598-1662) and Diego 
Velasquez (1599-1660) were already 
starting their careers. Seville in the 17th 
century was one of the wealthiest cities 
in Europe due to its trade monopoly 
with Spanish America. It was also the 
spiritual as well as the economic capital 
of Spain. At the age of ten Murillo en- 
tered the Academy of Juan del Castillo 
where he acquired an adequate techni- 
cal background—a much more humble 
training than could be found at Pacheco’s 
Academy, one of the cultural centers of 
the city. Early in his life Murillo had a 
difficult time selling his paintings, but by 
1645 he began to find commissions from 
the cultivated aristocracy and particu- 
larly from the church. 

There is no adequate biography of 
Murillo and little documented informa- 
tion about his life or the influences which 
contributed to his style. According to 
Palomino,® Murillo visited Madrid where 
he was exposed to the paintings of 
Velasquez as well as the Italian and 
Flemish paintings in the Royal Collec- 
tions. Although there is some question 
about his trip to Madrid, the change 
from the cold chiaroscuro style of his 
earlier work to the freer, warmer palette 
he commenced using after 1645 could 
not have occurred without direct contact 
with the work of Van Dyck, Rubens, 
Velasquez, and the painters of the Vene- 
tian Renaissance. And he would scarcely 
have seen their work in Seville. 

Between 1645 and 1660 his workshop 
became the most active in Seville. Count- 
less versions of his Madonna and Child 
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and The Immaculate Conception, which 
accounted for much of his popularity, 
belong to this period. His total produc- 
tion was considerable. His workshop had 
many assistants and followers, and his 
style continued in Seville until the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. 

During his lifetime and in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries, his intense 
religious sentiment together with his 
painterly qualities were appreciated by 


159.189 Oil on canvas, 96% x 50% inches. 
Ex-Coll.: Sebright family. Literature: G. F. 
Waagen, Art Treasures of Great Britain, 1V 
(London, 1857), 328. 

2Anna Jameson, Legends of the Madonna, 
(Boston and New York, 1895), p. 101. 
3Francisco Pacheco, Arte de la Pintura, 
(Seville, 1649), pp. 481-484. 

4Jameson, p. 102. 

5 Catalogo de los Cuadros, (Madrid, 1949), 
No. 974. 

6A. Palomino, Museo Pictorico, Ul, 1724, 
420. 

7Ce&an Bermudez, Diccionario, II, 1800, 56. 
8 Thomas Gainsborough owned the St. John 
the Baptist by a follower of Murillo, now 
in the National Gallery, London (see Neil 


Figure 1. A detail from Cupids in 
Conspiracy / Oil on canvas 

FRANCOIS BOUCHER / French, 1703-1770 
Gift from the Louis Dudley Beaumont 
Foundation / 48.182. 


English and French collectors, including 
the Royal Family of France. Murillo’s 
sense of drama, his delicate and light 
brushwork, and his pale almost vapor- 
ous color may have been an inspiration 
to such painters as Gainsborough,* 
Boucher, and Fragonard in the 18th 
century. The Boucher Cupids in Con- 
spiracy,® in the Museum collection, may 
be interpreted as a natural development 
from Murillo’s conception of swirling 
groups of cherubim. 

Murillo fell into disrepute!” in the later 
19th century, and by the early 20th cen- 
tury he appeared needlessly sentimental. 
Recently his light palette and free brush- 
work have begun to appeal to contem- 
porary sensibility. To the art historian 
he now takes his place as a convincing 
and integral part of Counter-Reforma- 
tion painting which was bound to express 
the pageantry and incarnate beauty of 
the 17th century religious principles. 

NANCY COE WIXOM 
Assistant Curator of Paintings 


Maclaren, The Spanish School, |London, 
National Gallery Catalogues, 1952], No. 
3938). 


948.182. See C.M.A. Bulletin, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1948), 223-224, repr. p. 228. 


10 However, Jacob Burckhardt wrote an ar- 
ticle on him in 1843 (in Paris) which was 
republished by Hans Zeeck in Atlantis (1937) 
in which he said that Murillo’s paintings of 
The Immaculate Conception and his St. 
John on Patmos are perhaps the greatest 
and purest expression of religious devotion 
ever produced in painting. Later in 1845 he 
called Murillo the first painter of his cen- 
tury (see Joseph Gantner, Schénheit und 
Grenzen der Klassischen Form, Vienna, 
1949, p. 19). 
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WOODCUTS 
FROM 


Der Weisskunig 


The Banished Duke of Otnop. The 
Duke of Otnop |the Véivode 
Nicholas Ujlaki of Siebenburgen| 
came to the court of the 

Old White King to complain of 
having been driven from his 

own land by the Turks. “And 
when he came to the end of his 

sad and stirring tale, he heard 

that the Queen was pregnant and 
he spoke: ‘I dare hope that the 
child in the womb of the Queen 
may revenge me through God's 
grace in our belief.’ At these words 
the child stirred for the first time, 
to the joy of the foreign ruler, 

for the child’s stirring confirmed 
in his heart the truth of his 
prediction.”® 
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The Art of Jousting and Tilting. 
“After the young White King had 
learned well how to fence afoot 
and on horseback ... he found 
that one who wanted to become 
famous in tournaments had not 
only to know how to do it, but 
actually do it. Very soon the young 
King understood the real concept 
of the knightly tournaments... . 
And when he had grown to 
manhood he .. . outdid everyone 
by his skill and handling of his 
lance. He also was the first one to 
introduce in his Kingdom the 
‘joust’ |lancing on horseback across 
barriers]... . His court was known 
for these knightly games all over 
the world and many kings, princes, 
counts, and other nobles and 
knights would come to the 

White King’s court to enter in 

the games.” 


AT THE BEGINNING of the 16th century 
Emperor Maximilian I of Austria engaged a 
group of artists to design woodcuts for an 
autobiography. Foremost among them was 
Hans Burgkmair the Elder; the others were 
Leonhard Beck, Hans Springinklee, and Hans 
Schaufelein. The work, Der Weisskunig, was 
to be a printed picture book recording the his- 
tory of Maximilian’s ancestors, his birth and 
education, and the events of his reign. Un- 
fortunately, the Emperor died before the book 
was ready for publication. 

In the 18th century 223 of the woodblocks 
for Der Weisskunig were discovered in Vienna 
and in 1775 were printed in book form. How- 
ever, thirteen of the original woodblocks had 
been lost, and their subjects are known only 
through a few proof impressions originally 
printed in the 16th century. 
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Woodcut proof impressions taken from 
seven of the lost thirteen woodblocks have 
recently been acquired for the Dudley P. Allen 
Collection. Their accession is an important 
addition not only to the Museum’s material 
relating to the Emperor Maximilian I, but also 
to the Museum’s group of prints by Hans 
Burgkmair.! 

Five of the Cleveland woodcuts from Der 
Weisskunig, all signed with the initials H. B., 
are by Hans Burgkmair?; the other two subjects, 
the joust (page 167) and the “Battle Against 
the Blue Company” (page 172), are attributed 
to Leonard Beck.*® Burgkmair designed almost 
half the woodcuts for Der Weisskunig, and 
proved to be a particularly imaginative and 
versatile interpreter of the Emperor’s narra- 
tive. Interesting as it is to have Maximilian’s 


How the French King Made War 
on the King of Feuereisen 
[Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy]... and How the King 
of Feuereisen Died in the Battle. 
“When the King of Feuereisen was 
at war with the Old White King, 
the French King gathered all his 
military ... and together with all 
the princes and nobles belonging 
to the Old White King he made an 
alliance against the King of 
Feuereisen .... And all of them 
together with the Swiss fought 
against the King of Feuereisen and 
in three fierce battles they were 
victorious. One took place at 
Granson, one at Morta, and the 
third at Nancy, and it was in the 
third battle that the King of 
Feuereisen was killed |January 7, 
1477\.... The King of 
Feuereisen left behind his wife 
and only one legitimate daughter, 
otherwise no children.” This event 
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is of great significance because 

of the existence of the daughter- 
heiress, Mary of Burgundy, whom 
Maximilian married on August 28 
of the same year. Thus began the 
sequence of brilliant family 
marriages which more than any 
battlefield victories assured the 
Hapsburg dynasty of the powerful 
role it was to play in the 16th 
century under Maximilian’s 
grandson Charles V, ruler of 
Spain, Austria, and the 
Netherlands. 


The Bad Advice of One Little Man 
to Another. The incident is not 
identified, and the only clue is a 
notation on a sketch for the 

subject in the Vienna National 
Library’ which in a reference to 

the costumes indicates that some 

of the men are Flemish. 


written autobiography—no matter how ro- 
manticized—we can be doubly glad that he 
conceived of his publication as a great picture 
book, for it is the illustrations which give a 
true insight into life in north Europe as it looks 
backward to the Middle Ages and moves for- 
ward into the Renaissance. Even in so small 
a sampling as these seven well preserved pages, 
the clamor and fascinating machinery of the 
battlefield and the pageantry and intrigue of 
the court spring freshly to life. 

Although Der Weisskunig was never pub- 
lished as the Emperor had intended, a record 
was left in a few bound volumes containing 
notes and parts of the text in manuscript, many 
of the woodcut proofs, and outline drawings 
for projected illustrations. With the assistance 
of these sources a published edition of Der 
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W eisskunig finally appeared in 1888.° Illustra- 
tions were printed from the original wood- 
blocks (from zinc etchings in the case of the 
thirteen lost blocks), and the text was com- 
piled from the various manuscripts. With the 
help of this final publication we have a clue to 
the subjects of the seven Cleveland woodcuts. 
The Weisskunig or “White King” of the title 
is, of course, Maximilian himself, and the “Old 
White King” is Maximilian’s father the Em- 
peror Frederick III. In this fashion all the in- 
dividuals and countries mentioned in the nar- 
rative are given fictitious names. The first 
woodcut in our group—a prelude to the birth 
of Maximilian—immediately sets the tone of 
the book as massive propaganda for the glory 
of the house of Hapsburg. 
LOUISE S. RICHARDS 
Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 


The Siege of Padua’ and The 
Storming of Nantes. Both woodcuts 
illustrate besieged cities, two of 
the innumerable campaigns of 
which Der Weisskunig treats. 
“After the White King’s conquest 
and occupation, many cities may 
not have been pleased, and there 
were some who deserted the 
White King and joined the King 
of the Fish |Doge of Venice}. 
Whereupon the White King 
gathered his army to fight these 
deserters and won over them. He 
also reconquered many of their 
towns and castles and killed the 
treacherous people therein and 
plundered their towns, and he 
ordered the farmers who were 
against him to be killed.” 
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151.278 “Fall of Adam and Eve” (Holl- 
stein 1), C.M.A. Bull., XL (June 1953), 
112-113, il. p. 109; 60.71 “Samson and 
Delilah” (Holl. 5); 46.214 “Christ on the 
Cross Between Mary and St. John” (Holl. 
47); 32.370 “Holy Family with St. Anne 
and Joachim” (Holl. 78); 28.632 “Three 
Christian Heroines” (Holl. 248); 50.72 
“Equestrian Portrait of Emperor Maximil- 
ian I” (Holl. 323, Ic), C.M.A. Buill., 
XXXIX (November 1952), 223-225, il. p. 
221; 52.533 “Lovers Surprised by Death” 
(Holl. 724, 1V), C.M.A. Bull., XLIV (April 
1957), 63-67, il. p. 64; 24.724 “Venus and 
Mercury” (Holl. 834). 

260.28 “The Banished Duke of Otnop” 
(Schultz 46), 222 x 198 mm., watermark: 
arms of Kaufbeuren; 60.30 “How the 
French King Made War on the King of 
Feuereisen .. .” (Schultz 119), 221 x 197 
mm.; 60.31 “The Bad Advice of One Little 
Man to Another” (Schultz 259), 222 x 198 


mm.; 60.32 “The Siege of Padua” (Schultz 
342), 216 x 196 mm., watermark: crowned 
double-headed eagle; 60.33 “The Storming 
of Nantes” (Schultz 343), 232 x 198 mm. 
(paper), 217 x 198 mm. (borderline), 
watermark: crowned double-headed eagle. 
All from the Liechtenstein collection. 


360.29 “The Art of Jousting and Tilting” 
(Schultz 105), 217 x 197 mm., watermark: 
crowned double-headed eagle; 60.34 “The 
Battle Against the Blue Company” (Schultz 
352), 221 x 197 mm., watermark: arms of 
Kaufbeuren. Both from the Liechtenstein 
collection. 


4The most important are the volume form- 
erly in the Liechtenstein collection now in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Annual 
Report, Museum of Fine Arts, 1957, p. 55), 
and Codices 3033 and 3034 in the Vienna 
National Library. 


5 Alwin Schultz, ed., Der Weisskunig, 2nd 
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edition (Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen VI |Vienna, 1888]). 

Besides a copy of this second edition, the 
Museum owns a volume of the complete 
set of woodcuts from the first edition of 
1775, and a proof impression of “Young 
Maximilian in the Mint” (Schultz 85) by 
Leonhard Beck, acc. n. 24.525. 

6This and the following quotations are 
translated from the 1888 edition through the 
kind generosity of Mrs. Ann Tzeutschler. 
7 Codex 3033. 


8The Cleveland proof is labeled “Badua” 
in brown ink on the back, while “Baden” is 
written above the proof in the Liechtenstein 
volume now in Boston. Since, however, the 
cathedral within the city appears to be in 
the Italian style, it is likely that the illustra- 
tion of an Italian campaign is intended. The 
other wood cut is called “Baden” in Vienna 
codex 3033 (and so titled by Schultz), but 
both the Cleveland and Boston proofs are 
labeled “Der Sturm vor Nantes.” 


The Battle Against the Blue 
Company [French]. The White 
King helped the Blue King |King of 
France] to win the battle against 
the King of the Fish | Doge of 
Venice] which added land to his 
power. He was so exuberant over 
his success that he bribed the Gray 
Company [Dutch] into an alliance 
against the White King. That 
made the latter furious and he 
“demanded from the Blue King the 
return of his soldiers whom he 

had lent to him and made a treaty 
with the Company of Many Colors 
[Swiss] against the Blue King and 
drove him from the territory 

which he had conquered with the 
White King’s help.” 
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LAKSHMI/NARAYANA 


THE REMARKABLE IMAGE of Lak- 
shmi/Narayana,' recently purchased 
from the John L. Severance Fund, is a 
most important addition to the Museum’s 
collection of Medieval Indian sculpture 
in stone.” It represents Vishnu, one of the 
great Hindu deities, as Narayana, one of 
his many manifestations. “It is a widely 
known fact in India,” writes Gopinath 
Rao,” “that Vishnu has a thousand names 
by which he is praised.” The name comes 
from the waters who were called Naras 
because they were the sons of Nara; and 
since they were the first resting place of 
Prajapati (Vishnu as creator), he came 
to be known as Narayana. “The concept 
even goes back to the age of the Rigveda 
where the original principle . . . is de- 


scribed as: ‘That which is beyond the 
sky, beyond the earth, beyond gods and 
spirits —-what earliest embryo did the 
waters contain, in which all the gods 
were beheld? The waters contained that 
earliest embryo in which all the gods 
were collected. One [receptacle] rested 
upon the navel of the unborn, wherein 
all beings stood.’””4 

In the Museum icon Narayana in a 
position of ease (called /Jalitasana) sits 
on a hassock-like seat. Lakshmi, his con- 
sort, is seated on his thigh. The eagle 
Garuda, Narayana’s vehicle, (here in 
human form) ‘supports’ the two on out- 
stretched arms. The figures, the back- 
slab, and the base are all cut from one 
piece of stone with portions of the back- 
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slab cut away entirely to heighten the 
illusion that the figures are fully in the 
round. The architectural framework is 
called a prabhavali, its base a pitha. 

Both gods have four arms and em- 
brace one another, Lakshmi with her 
back left arm about Narayana’s neck, he 
with his front or ‘natural’ arm around her 
waist. The god’s natural right arm holds 
one of his water symbols, the conch 
(shankha); his left back arm holds his 
mace (gada) upright and to the right of 
the goddess; his back right arm is broken 
off, with it he might have held a lotus 
staff (padma), another water symbol, or 
a sword. Resting on the pitha, slightly to 
the right is another of Vishnu’s symbols, 
the wheel (chakra). Lakshmi’s natural 
left arm is raised and on the graceful 
lifted hand rests a formalized flower 
within a coiling vine-form just above her 
crown; her natural right arm, holding a 
bit of her scarf, is at her knee; the back 
right arm is upright from the elbow but 
the hand and what it held is gone. Nara- 
yana alone has 2 halo (shirashchakra) 
and a sacred cord (yajnopavita). All three 
figures wear crowns, turreted kiritas, that 
of Narayana the highest and notable for 
the marvelous lacy undercutting of its 
patterned tiers. They are clothed in 
scarfs, short trunks, and jewels. Lak- 
shmi’s right earring has been broken off, 
but Narayana’s are intricately wrought 
crocodiles called makara kundalas. There 
are also necklaces, arm bands, bracelets, 
finger- and toe-rings, anklets and pada- 
saras which fall over the foot. Above the 
heads of the deities on the prabhavali 
are three small shrines with seated divin- 
ities in them; the one to the left is prob- 
ably Brahma. 

Rao writes’ that the instructions for 
creating this image in the Vishvakarma- 
shastra call for figures of the gods Brah- 
ma and Shiva as worshippers in the fore- 
ground. The image does not follow the 
text implicitly and while it is impossible 
to identify the deity at the right, which 
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appears to be unfinished rather than dam- 
aged, one is tempted to think it might be 
Shiva. On the inner sides of the two lower 
shrines are crocodile (makara) heads 
with vines emerging from their mouths 
and sweeping toward the upper shrine. 
The lowest of these vines coil around 
blossoms swelling with fertility, all sym- 
bols of the life-giving waters with which 
Narayana is associated. On either side of 
the pitha are small figures of donors, 

male and female, their hands in anjali 
hasta, the gesture of reverence. Such an 
icon may well have been placed over a 
doorway leading to the inner shrine of a 
temple. The stone is basalt, a basic, 
igneous rock of extremely fine grain 
showing flecks of light substance fused 
in a very dark one, a material so dense 
that the choice of it for such intricate, 
precise, deep cutting appalls a knowledg- 
able geologist. 

The image was made in the Medieval 
period when, after the fall of the Gupta 
Empire, a number of independent king- 
doms rose to power within whose bounds 
distinctive regional styles developed. The 
Museum has fine examples of several of 
these styles demonstrating the variety 
and creative vigor of Indian sculptural 
art—this country’s strongest medium of 
expression. Among these are: the style 
of the Pala Dynasty of Northeastern 
India’; that of North Central India* and 
Rajputana,® still north but to the west, 
both regions of many small states; and of 
the style of the Chola Dynasty in South 
India.!° The addition of the Lakshmi/ 
Narayana brings the rare style of the 
Deccan (the Central Indian plateau) at 
a very high level, during the reign of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani, to the styles al- 


Figure 1. Lakshmi/Narayana / Basalt 
H. 33-14 inches, W. 22 inches / Indian 
10th Century (c. 1000) / Purchase 
from the John L. Severance Fund / 
59.256 


‘or. ‘ 


ready represented in Cleveland. The Kal- 
yani Chalukyas claimed descent from the 
Early Chalukyas of Badami, both of 
them devotees of Vishnu; the crest of the 
Early Chalukyas was the boar, one of 
Vishnu’s incarnations (avatars). 

The origin of the Chalukyas is still a 
moot point. They have been thought to 
be descendents of the Gujaras, one of the 
nomadic tribes who invaded India early 
in the first millenium a.D., but recent 
Indian historians believe them to have 
been South Indian Kanarese. They were 
a brave and warlike people and at the 
same time devoted patrons of art and 
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Figure 2. 
A detail from 
Lakshmi/ Narayana 


literature—some of their sovereigns dis- 
tinguishing themselves as authors in their 
own right. They were builders of distinc- 
tive temples, in the Vesara style, which 
were richly endowed, serviced by numer- 
ous attendants and priests, accoutred 
with precious furnishings and plate, and 
covered within and without with sculp- 
tures so complex that it staggers the 
imagination. And well their temples 
might have been magnificent as India 
during their regime, and during the 
Medieval period generally (8th to 12th 
centuries), was immensely wealthy 
through world trade and commerce. The 
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devastating raids and invasions of the 
Moslems destroyed most of this Hindu 
splendor. 

Some authorities see in the style evolv- 
ing in Western India, especially Rajpu- 
tana, the Gujarat, and the Western Dec- 
can, the influence of those nomads who 
had poured into India in the early dec- 
ades of the first millenium a.p. and grad- 
ually became assimilated into the Hindu 
social and religious order. Whatever the 
causes may have been for this new style, 
its character is noticeable in both the 
painting and sculpture of the regions 
where the new races had settled. The 
gently flowing lines of earlier purely In- 
dian compositions give way to a prefer- 
ence for sharp diagonals; instead of the 
swelling curves suggesting human flesh, 
arms and legs become like unmodified 
columns or even bean poles, and warm, 
abundant breasts are now exaggerated in 
size and often look metallic. Added to 
these trends is an overweening love for 
surface details in backgrounds, jewels, 
and iconographic details such as halos 
and symbolic objects. Indeed, jewels 
tend to be so meticulously sculptured in 
sharp relief that they look as though they 
were separate pieces laid over the rep- 
resented human forms rather than being 
a part of a sculptured unit. The Museum’s 
piece, however, shows both the earlier 
and later traits. There is a marked pref- 
erence for diagonal lines in the lower 
part of the composition that is interest- 
ing and intricate, a lovely counterpoint 
of diagonals. As for the forms of arms 
and legs, they are delicately modelled 
and life-like; Lakshmi’s lifted arms is as 
graceful as a flame and the fluent lines of 
Garuda’s arms are almost tender in their 
supporting gesture. 

Perhaps one of the most compelling 
qualities of the Museum’s icon is its 
mood of high seriousness and gravity, a 
value so subtly suggested that its earnest- 
ness is arresting. The sculptor seems to 
have caught the importance of Vishnu, 


god of gods, before all other gods, as well 
as his significance as the embodiment of 
all kingly virtues, justice and compassion 
among them. His mace, conch (used as 
a battle trumpet), discus, and high 
crown symbolize this role. This austere 
quality, not unknown in other Vaishna- 
vite subjects of the Deccan where in later 
times the deity seems even frigid and un- 
approachable in mood, is in marked con- 
trast to the mood of tender intimacy 
between god and goddess, a purely In- 
dian devotional atmosphere, seen in the 
same subject from Khajurajo in North 
Central India, now in the Museum in 
Allahabad." 

Because of the qualities of expressive- 
ness, delicate passages of pure Indian 
grace and naturalism—the Indian artist 
has always been one to hold in esteem 
and strive for “the beauty and abiding 
value of the whole sensible appearance 
of things”!*—-we tend to place the Lak- 
shmi/Narayana in the 10th century 
(c. 1000) before restrained naturalism 
became frozen into the monotonous 
static rigidity of stylized forms which 
characterize the later sculptures of the 
Deccan. Certain other Medieval images 
from the Deccan are interesting to con- 
sider in relation to the dating of the 
Lakshmi/Narayana: for one, a stern and 
vigorous representation of a goddess, 
possibly a Parvati, now in the Bombay 
Museum,!* dated 9th century. Her crown 
is like Lakshmi’s, and her jewels, intri- 
cately cut, hang free from the stone at 
points. However, the object she holds in 
her natural right hand is more natural- 
istic and rounding in form than Vishnu’s 
conch and is cunningly cut out to reveal 
the inner workings of a complicated 
symbol. This, plus the fact that the prab- 
havali is not cut away behind the figure, 
would seem to justify the early date of 
the image. 

The Philadelphia Museum has a 9th 
century Deccanese figure, too—a stand- 
ing Vishnu! (sthanaka-murti; ours is 
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asana-murti, seated), its swayed pose, 
called abhanga, is graceful but not ani- 
mated. The prabhavali has an unadorned 
pitha recessed as is ours at three points. It 
has piers at either side and a triangular 
pediment richly adorned with scrolls and 
a peculiar looped motive seen often in 
Deccani work. The stone, while deeply 
cut behind the figure, is not cut through 
as it is in our image. This factor, the 
suave curving lines of the god, and the 
sculpturesque rather than realistic treat- 
ment of the jewelry makes the early date 
seem a correct one. The same Museum’s 
Brahma,!* dated 11th century, and most 
impressive in its own way, has all the 
aspects of a work much later than our 
Museum’s Lakshmi/Narayana — over- 
elaborate detail, stereotyped modelling 
and a back slab cut out completely not 
only behind the main figure but behind 
the vine which coils in circles about the 
upper part of the image. A 12th century 
date would seem to be called for. A rep- 
resentation of Garuda from Dohad, 
Bombay Province, now in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay,!® is dated 12th 
century and cut from lamprophyre, a 
rock of basaltic habit. Here the eyebrows 
take the same upward flick at the bridge 
of the nose as do those of our figures and 
the tight round curls on the forehead 
are similar. The modelling, however, is 
less sensitive and the posture more rigid. 
A fine torso from Warangal, Hydera- 
bad,!7 owned by the Government Mu- 
seum of Hyderabad, dated 12th century, 
without head or arms and missing the 
legs above the knees, is another notable 
sculpture from the Deccan. This is cut 
from a rock identified as gabbro, less fine 
in grain than basalt but of volcanic origin 
and showing the same light flecks on a 
dark ground as does basalt. The stone has 
a high polish and has been deeply under- 
cut to create necklaces and a girdle, 
katibandha, far more elaborate than the 
jewels of Lakshmi or Narayana. How- 
ever, the image, a Dvarapala, or gate- 
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keeper,!8 represents a later phase of the 
same ‘school’ as our piece. There are then 
many factors to consider in dating Medi- 
eval Deccani stone sculptures: how far 
have expressiveness and naturalism sur- 
vived, to what extent has excessive sur- 
face ornament taken over, and how far 
has undercutting and piercing the stone 
straight through proceeded. 
MARGARET F. MARCUS 
Curatorial Research Assistant 


1Iconography described by Gopinath Rao, 
Hindu Iconography, 1 (Madras, 1914), pt. 
1,258. 

259.256 Basalt. H: 33% in., W: 22 in. John 
L. Severance Collection. Published in Chris- 
ties illustrated catalogue of sale for October 
20, 1958. Ex. Coll. the most Hon. the 
Marquess of Sligo. 
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4J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu 
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6 Louis Frederic, L’Inde (Paris, 1959), fig. 
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7C.M.A. Bulletin, XX1V (November, 1937), 
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8C.M.A. Bulletin, XLVI (September, 1959), 
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12Helen Waddell, Wandering Scholars 
(New York, 1932), p. 126. 
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and Indonesian Art (New York, 1927), pl. 
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16The Art of India and Pakistan, ed. Sir 
Leigh Ashton (London, 1950), pl. 40, No. 
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18Each of the four entrances to a shrine 
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Calendar 


30. 


SEPTEMBER 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: 


Understanding Modern Painting. 
Marguerite Munger. 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: 


French 19th Century Painting. Dor- 
othy VanLoozen. 

Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: 
Development of Greek Sculpture. 
Martha Carter. 

Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Forgery 
and Falsification in Art. Julius S. 
Held, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 


. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 


Great Expectations. Charles Dickens’ 
thrilling literary classic, faithful to 
the original story and lavishly pro- 
duced. 115 min. 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: 


Heritage of American Painters. Rita 
Myers. 


. Tuesday 11:00 a.m. Program of 


Music. The Fortnightly Musical 
Club of Cleveland. 


. Friday 7:45 p.m. The Thief of Bag- 


dad, directed by Raoul Walsh in 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Open free at all times. 
Closed Monday. 
Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during 
lecture season. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


News Notes 


Henry H. HAWLEY has been appointed 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts in 
charge of the later European and Ameri- 
can collections. Formerly a special assist- 
ant at Wadsworth Atheneum in Hart- 
ford, Mr. Hawley received his M.A. de- 
gree from Harvard University in 1958, 
and is now completing graduate work 
under the University of Delaware’s Win- 
terthur Program. 

JaMEs R. JOHNSON, Associate Curator 
of Education, has been awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy by Colum- 
bia University. His dissertation, Studies 
in the Early Stained Glass of Chartres 
Cathedral, was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Professor Meyer Schapiro. 


New Fund 


The Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Hornung 
Contributing Endowment Fund, estab- 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Horn- 


1924. American film with Douglas 
Fairbanks and Anna May Wong. 

8. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 
The Thief of Bagdad. Made in 1924 
and starring Douglas Fairbanks, this 
is one of the classic films of adven- 
ture and action. 

9. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: 
Paths of Abstract Art. Edward B. 
Henning. 

. Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Picasso 
and Tradition. Alfred Frankfurter, 
Editor, Art News, New York City. 

15. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 
A program of animated films of out- 
standing quality. 74 min. 

. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: 
Renaissance Decorative Arts. Doro- 
thy VanLoozen. 
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Paths of Abstract Art 


FROM OCTOBER 4 through November 13 in Galleries 26, 27, and 28, the 
Museum will have an exhibition of contemporary abstract art and its predeces- 
sors. Gallery 26 will contain examples of traditional, representational painting 
and sculpture in each of which the qualities of either logical organization, 
sensuous decoration, or emotional expression are strongly developed. These 
three ways of seeing form the paths for studying the development of 20th century 
art in the other galleries. 

In Gallery 27, there will be a group of works marking the transition from rep- 
resentational art to abstraction. Cubism, Fauvism, and Expressionism will be in- 
cluded, along with the first non-representational artists: Mondrian, Delaunay, 
and Kandinsky to demonstrate the continuation of the structural, decorative, and 
expressive traditions in the 20th century. 

The main body of the exhibition, in Gallery 28, will include about thirty of 
the leading European and American abstract painters and sculptors, most of 
them represented by several works. Large labels quoting poetry and prose 
will be juxtaposed with the other works of art in an effort to suggest the lyrical, 
metaphorical nature of abstract art. 
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